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The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union 


By A. A. MYRUP 


International Secretary-Treasurer 


Technological changes in the bakery industry 
which have converted a multitude of small shops 
ach employing a few highly skilled journeymen 
nto large modern bakeries utilizing mass produc- 
tion and the latest labor-saving equipment have 
xerted a tremendous influence on the growth 
and development of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union. 
zation of skilled journeymen bakers employed in 


At first an organ- 


small shops, the International has successfully met 
the challenge of the machine age and has organized 
many of the large bakery and confectionery estab- 
ishments employing hundreds of semiskilled and 
mskilled workers. Its jurisdiction has been ex- 
tended from time to time, and it now includes 
ot only workers in bakery and confectionery 
stablishments but also those employed in the 
manufacture of macaroni, ice cream, and similar 
food products, the commercial making of which 
originated in bakeries. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


Local unions of bakery workers were formed in 
arious cities of the United States as early as 1880, 
but the hostility of employers combined with ex- 
tremely long hours of work and the widespread 
practice of requiring journeymen bakers to board 
with their employers nearly always resulted in 
the early collapse of attempts at unionization. 
lt remained for a New York newspaperman, 
George Block, to rally bakers to form a permanent 
organization. 

After an exhaustive inquiry into the deplorable 
ind inhuman conditions to which bakers employed 
in the underground holes called bake shops were 
subjected, Mr. Block became so convinced of the 
heeessity of organization that he started a drive 
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among a few bakery workers known to him and 
formed the nucleus of what today is known as the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Internationa! 
Union of America. 

The work of organizing was first conducted by 
means of a paper which later developed into thx 
official publication of the union known as The 
Bakers’ Journal. 
peared only in German because the bulk of bakery 


This publication originally ap- 


workers were of German descent. From New 
York the movement spread to other cities and on 
January 13, 1886, a convention was held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where the Journeymen Bakers’ 
National Union of North America was organized. 

The first task of the new union was to improve 
the pitifully meager wages and eliminate the 
intolerably long hours of work. These conditions 
were vividly described by the first national see- 
retary of the union as follows: 


Many worked 7 days in the week * * * and the con- 
tinuous toil amounted daily to from !4 to 18 hours. It 
must be remembered that this was night work, performed 
underground within the atmosphere of onc or more ovens 
at full heat, intermixed with bad odors produced by the 
process of fermentation or coming from defective sewerage, 
or both. Many were compelled te board with their 
employers, who compelled them to sleep in the very 
cellar hole wherein they had been cCvidging the last 20 
hours. But in many cases there wse< not even a bed to 
lie upon, and a number of flour sacks placed on the top 
of the trough served as a bunk where the men threw their 
tired bodies, undressed and full of perspiration, to rest for 
from 3to5 hours. * * * The wages ranged, according 
to the grade of work men were able to perform, from $2 
to $12 per week. 


Despite the repeated efforts of employers to 
destroy the young organization, the union quickly 
brought about a marked improvement in wages 


and working conditions Reports to the national 


















At the Mouth of a Baking Oven. 





headquarters of the union from over 2,000 mem- 
bers in 35 cities showed that by September 1887 
weekly wages averaged $12.95 or an increase of 
from 50 to 60 percent compared with the earnings 
of most workers prior to the organization of the 
union. Hours of work were reduced on the 
average from nearly 17 to about 11 per day. 

Although the number of journeyman ‘bakers 
boarding with their employers also decreased sub- 
stantially following the Nation-wide organization 
of bakers, reports to the union indicated that 
almost one-third of all the members still were 
compelled to live under the watchful scrutiny of 
their bosses. This requirement was especially 
obnoxious to married workers, as it deprived 
them of the opportunity to live a normal family 
life. 

The task of eliminating the unhealthful con- 
ditions in the bakery industry proved even harder 
and required many yeas «f incessant work and 
campaigning on the px't of the union. Gradu- 
ally, however, and fm<«uently with the aid of 
local and State healt. authorities, the union 
succeeded in eliminating the underground, poorly 
ventilated, and often extremely unsanitary bake 
shop. Laws limiting the number of hours of 
night work for bakers were placed on the statute 
books, and bakeries were subjected Lo periodic 
inspection by State and municipal public health 
officials. 

Problems of wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions, however, were not the only difficulties en- 
countered by the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International 
time the union was beset with internal difficulties 


Union. From time to 
arising mainly from misunderstandings or petty 


2 





jealousies which developed between the j 


controversies greatly hampered the growth of thy 


organization, and for a number of years the unio, 


was split by a secession movement of considerab} 


proportions. 
During the early years of the organizatior 
membership fluctuated between 2,000 and 5,00 


In 1903 the jurisdiction of the union was extend 
to include candy and ice cream workers, and th 
following year membership reached the high ley 
of slightly more than 16,000. Another peak wa 
recorded in 1920, when over 38,000 workers wi 
Membersh pd 
clined during the 1920’s and reached a low poi 
of about 22,000 in 1933. Since then the union ha 
experienced a remarkable growth. Membersh 
rose to 27,000 in 1936 and to 62,000 in 1938, a 


enrolled in the organization. 


at the present time approximately 97,000 worker 
in bakeries, candy, and cracker shops, and 
cream establishments are members of the 365 local 


of the International. 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Due to the diversity of products and size ; 
establishments in the bakery industry, the Inter- 
national has pursued a flexible policy in bargaining 
with employers. Some locals negotiate with ea 
employer separately, although as a rule the san 
terms are extended to all employers in a city. 
other instances the union bargains with loc 
employers’ associations, some of which have bee 
set up for the specific function of negotiating 
No loes 


agreements with union representatives. 


can begin negotiations without first having ob 


tained the approval of the proposed terms by tl 
national office. 

Wages. 
bench hands or machine hands, who constitute th 


Twenty-five years ago the pay 


large proportion of the membership, ranged fro! 
$15 to $20 per week. Today the same type « 
workers average from two to three times as mucl 
For example, the wage scale of $51 per week ew 
rently reported by a Cleveland local union 

nearly three times as large as the $19 per week 

force in 1916. Union journeyman 
Washington, D. C 
day work as against $19.50 per week a quarter 


bakers 


now earn $42 per week t 


a century ago. 

A recent survey by the Bureau of Labor 5t 
tistics of hourly wage rates of union bakery wor 
ers in 60 large cities revealed that as of June 
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) mey- 
men of different nationalities or races. Thes 
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(939, their average rate of pay was 77 cents per 
jour. .\ considerable proportion of union bakery 
workers about 18 pereent—earned more than 
s} an hour, while in highly skilled occupations the 
rates averaged as high as $1.67 per hour. 


_ Hours. 


ours upon workers in the bakery trade forced the 


The strain and injurious effects of long 


nion to struggle constantly for a reduction in the 
laily and weekly hours of work. By 1920 it had 
succeeded in establishing the 8-hour day in most 
At the present time a 40-hour, 
workweek, prevails in the overwhelming majority 


bakeries. 5-day 
f the larger bakery and confectionery establish- 
In the smaller bakeries hand shops, 
the normal workweek sometimes aver- 
ages slightly longer. 


Room and Board 


liminating the old custom of requiring bakery 


ments. 


however, 
As a means of completely 


workers to accept room and board as part pay- 
ment of wages, a great many agreements with 
hand shops or small machine shops still contain a 
lause forbidding this 
however, specifically 
right to take home for family use a certain amount 


practice. Some = agree- 


ments, grant workers the 


of the shop’s products. These allowances usually 
mount to 20 or 30 cents worth of bake goods per 
lay. 

of Disputes.—The 
generally successful in insisting that employers 


Adjustment union has been 
members in good standing. In most 
be obtained 
Accept- 
ance of these conditions by employers has not 


re only 
instances, also, new workers must 


through the union’s employment office. 


only enabled the International to safeguard union 
standards but has also aided in stricter observance 
of agreements. 

Practically every union shop of any size has a 
shop steward to settle day-to-day disagreements 
which may arise between the employees and the 
owner of the bakery over the terms of the contract. 
In the large 
ments the grievance machinery is frequently more 
standardized, 


bakery and confectionery establish- 


and a step-by-step procedure is 
followed which ultimately brings unsettled griev- 
ances before the highest company officials. 

To avoid inconveniencing the consuming public 
through stoppages of work, local unions often 
agree to arbitrate grievances or disputes arising 
over the interpretation or application of the agree- 
ment. In a few cases locals have also agreed to 
arbitrate disputes arising over the negotiation of a 
hew contract, although as a rule members prefer to 
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Slicing, Wrapping, and Packing Bread. 


retain their freedom of action until the union is 
satisfied with the terms proposed. 

Strikes are sanctioned only as a last resort 
Loeal unions and joint boards composed of all 
locals in a city must make every effort to reach 
The International constitu- 
in the event that all 


attempts at a peaceful settlement have proved of 


peaceful solution. 
tion permits a strike “only 


no avail or if compliance with the demands of the 
employers should be humiliating.” 
other crafts 


Sympathetic strikes in support of 


employed in the same shop are sometimes per 
mitted, and some agreements with employers also 
stipulate that union men must not be asked to 
cross a picket line. A considerable 


agreements prohibit employers from furnishing 


number of 
baked goods to any shop where a strike or lock- 
out is in progress. 

With Pay. 
have devoted considerable effort to secure vaca- 
As a result, 
most members who have had 1 year of continuous 


Vacations Recently many locals 


tions with pay for their members. 


service with an employer now receive at least | 
vacation. An agreement reached 
large New York concern 


employing 700 bakery workers provides 2 weeks 


week of paid 
early this year with a 
of vacation with pay instead of the 1 week which 
formerly prevailed. 


UNION LABEL 


The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union has consistently and strenuously 
advocated the use of the union label as a method 
of organizing the trade and establishing the con- 
fidence of the public in the quality of the com- 


modity produced. Patterned somewhat after the 


historic coat of arms of the English white-bread 
bakers, but adapted to American conditions and 
environment, the label of the bakery workers’ 
union is attractively designed and depicts the 


tools of the baker’s trade. 
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F THE UNION LABEL 
of the 
Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Int'l Union 
of America 


COAT OF ARMS 


of English White Bread 
Bakers in year 
of 1590 











Members of the B. & C. W. 1. U. point to their 


label as the symbol of employed union labor and 
of union-made bakery and confectionery products. 
Its appearance on a loaf of bread or box of candy 
indicates not only that the employer is dealing 
with the union and is maintaining decent labor 
standards, but also that he is operating his shop 
Thus the 
union label not only serves to promote the inter- 


under sanitary working conditions. 


est of the workers but also assures the public 
that it is purchasing a product made under clean 
and healthful surroundings. 
use of the label has been greatly extended, and in 


In recent years the 


> 


1939 approximately 3!% billion labels appeared on 


products made by members of the International. 
FRATERNAL BENEFITS 

Before a bakery worker can join the union and 
participate in the sick and death benefits estab- 
lished by the International, he must pass a health 
examination conducted by the local union’s physi- 
cian. In some local unions this physician also 
provides medical care to members who become 
ill. Cash sick benefits amounting to $10 per week 
and payable / ¢ a period of 16 weeks in any 12- 
month period are available to all members covered 
by the beneficiary provisions of the International. 

The amount of death benefit depends upon the 
length of membership in the union, ranging from 
$50 for those who have belonged to the union for 
( months to $350 for those with at least 15 years 


4 


of membership. In addition, death benefits gy 
also payable to members upon the death o! their 
wives. These payments range in amounts from 
$25 to $75. 

Since its formation the 
tionery Workers’ International Union has dis. 
bursed approximately $3,155,000 in sick benefits 
Dependents of deceased members during the period 
have received a total of $475,000, and members 
who lost their wives have received approximated 
$80,000. . 


UNION STRUCTURE 


The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inte- 
national Union has never had a national president 
In its formative days the organization was head 
by a national secretary, who also served as editor 
of the union's official paper, The Bakers’ Journa 
At the present time the administration of th 
organization is carried out by the internation: 
secretary-treasurer with the active aid of # 
financial secretary and the corresponding § secre- 
tary. 
is the highest authority of the union betwee 
Klever 


members of the board reside in various districts 


The general executive board of 15 members 
conventions, which are held every 5 years. 


in the United States and Canada, and the remain- 
ing 4 members are residents of Chicago, where th 
national headquarters of the union are located 
Meetings of the resident members of the boar 
are held twice a month, and the entire board 
meets at least once a year. 

Throughout the more than half century of its 
existence, the union has constantly stressed tly 
necessity of maintaining democratic procedures, 0 
enforcing discipline, and of observing sound busi- 
It has 


not always been easy, however, to enforce thes 


ness methods in conducting union affairs. 
principles. Local unions have had their charter 
revoked for failure to observe contracts or proper 
to conduct their union affairs. Provocations by 
employers have also resulted in occasional outlaw 
strikes. 

Despite these difficulties, which are common to 
all growing organizations, locals must seek ever 
peaceable method of adjusting their difficulties 
before resorting to the use of their economi 
strength. By proceeding cautiously and profiting 
by the experience of previous mistakes, the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
has firmly established itself and has built a sound 
structure of local and national leadership. 
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Beginning with August of this year, the Federal 
Reserve Board has greatly increased the scope of 
ndustries included in its monthly index of indus- 
trial production. It has also changed its base 
fom the 3-year period of 1923-25 to the 5-vear 
yeriod 1935-39. 

Instead of collecting information on production 
of 44 important mineral and manufacturing indus- 
tries, the Federal Reserve Board 
regularly information on 81 industrial 


now obtains 
groups. 
Among the most significant additions to the cover- 
ae are aircraft, machinery, and machine-shop 
products, furniture, brick, glass containers, rayon 
textiles, chemicals, alcoholic beverages, dairy 
products, and a wider variety of manufactured 
foods. 


REVISED INDEX 


All principal groups of industries in manufactur- 
ng and mining are now directly represented in the 
Federal Reserve Board's revised index of industrial 
The 


the rise of new and the decline of old industries. 


production. index makes allowance for 
It takes notice of the shifts in the demand of the 
country for new or improved products, such as 
rayon textiles, radios, Diesel engines, and aircraft. 
Thus during recent years the petroleum and chem- 
eal industries have grown substantially, while 
umber and coal have come to play relatively 
smaller roles in the total output of the country 
than 10 or 15 years ago. Again, housewives now 
purchase more and more ready-to-serve manu- 
factured foods and spend far less time in baking, 
canning, and preserving and in performing other 
cooking chores than a decade or 25 years ago. 
These changes in the industrial pattern of the 
United States are recognized in the revised index 
of industrial production, and greater weight is 
given to the increased demand for nondurable 
goods, such as food, clothing, tobacco, newspapers, 
magazines and books, and commodities produced 
These 


nondurable goods are weighted or given an impor- 


from rubber, petroleum, and chemicals. 


lance amounting to nearly one-half (46.9 percent 

of the total volume of manufactures and minerals 
covered by the Federal Reserve Board index. 
Durable goods account for slightly more than one- 
third (37.9 percent) and the production of minerals 
is weighted at 15.2 pereent of the total. 
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New F. R. B. Index of Industrial Production 


Within each of these three major producing 
groups the relative importance of each industry or 
group of industries has been carefully analyzed 
For example, it is estimated that the production 
of pig iron and steel ingots is about as important 
Each of 


these is normally twice as important a factor in 


as the output of manufactured foods. 


measuring the total industrial production of the 


country as the output of the transportation- 
equipment group of industries (automobiles, air- 
craft, locomotives, and railroad cars and ship- 
building) and almost four times as important as 
What happens to the 


vutput of the iron and steel industry or the manu- 


the production of lumber. 


factured foods industry therefore affects the rise 
or fall of the general index of industrial activity 
in the country to a proportionately greater degree 
than a corresponding change in sawmills or even 
in automobile and aircraft plants and shipyards. 
Similarly, the output of crude petroleum is con- 
sidered 10 times as significant to the total volume 
of national production as the output of anthracite 
and 20 times as significant as the output of copper. 


NEW BASE PERIOD 


The revised individual commodity indexes and 
the general index of industrial production are now 
based on average output during the 5-year period 
from 1935 to 1939. 
period is designated as 100. 


The average for this 5-year 
If the current level 
of production is larger than the average for the 
period 1935-39, the index will rise above 100. 
If the current level of production is smaller than 
during the base period, the index will fall below 
100. which an 
index departs from the base of 100 reflects the dif- 


In other words, the extent to 


ference between the current level of activity and 
the level of activity during the base period. 

The Federal Board 
industrial production is more representative of 


revised Reserve index of 


the present industrial pattern in the United States 


and can therefore serve as a more accurate 


barometer of the month-to-month changes in the 
output of factories and mines. Its base is more 
recent and is less subject to misinterpretation 
because of social and economic changes in the 


country than a base dating back to conditions 


which prevailed more than 15 vears ago. 










Growth of Credit Unions in the United States 
FLORENCE E. PARKER 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


More than 1,000 new credit unions were estab- 
lished in the United States during the year 1939, 
raising the total number in operation to more than 
8,300. With an estimated total membership in 
1939 of over 2,400,000, these credit unions had 
combined assets of over $193,000,000. 
ing the year aggregated $240,500,000, and over 
$4,500,000 was distributed in dividends. 

Credit unions are not new in the United States. 
They have been in existence since 1909, when 
Massachusetts enacted the first State credit union 
law. Since then 42 States and the District of 
Columbia have enacted legislation permitting and 


Loans dur- 


regulating the operation of credit unions in their 
respective jurisdictions. 

However, the biggest development and growth 
of credit unions in the United States started imme- 
diately after the passage of the Federal Credit 
Union Act in June 1934. This law made it pos- 
sible to operate a credit union under a Federal 
charter issued by the Farm Credit Administration. 


Growth of State and Federal credit unions, 1936-389 





Item and year Total 
Vumber of credit unions 
1936 5, 437 
1937 6, 400 
1938 7, 265 
1939 8, 315 
Membe rship 
1936 1, 209, 900 
1937 1, 546, 400 
1938 1, 931, 400 
1939 2, 421, 000 
Amount of loans 
1936 $112, 135, 000 
1937 $139, 355, 000 
1938 $186, 303, 000 
1939 $240. 500. 000 





Between October 1934, when the first credit union 
was established under a Federal charter, and the 
end of 1939, more than 3,540 federally chartered 
credit unions were organized. The number of 
credit unions in operation under Federal charters 
constituted nearly 43 percent of the total number 
in existence in 1939. 


6 


Credit unions have been chartered in even 


State, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, by 


the major portion of the growth has taken plac 
in the industrial centers of the country. At th 
close of 1939, Illinois, New York, and Wisconsj 
each reported over 500 credit unions. Betwee 
300 and 500 were chartered in California, Masso. 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsyl. 
vania, and Texas. 
WHAT IS A CREDIT UNION? 

Credit unions are cooperative associations t 
provide members with convenient opportunities 
for saving and for obtaining loans when in nee 
Generally, they serve small borrowers who ca 
offer little or no security and who therefore fi 
considerable difficulty in obtaining credit fro 
other loan agencies. Character loans, that 
loans made on personal notes of the borrower, con- 
stitute the largest percentage of the loans mac 

To insure the safety of loans, membership is 
restricted to groups having a common bond, sue 
as, for instance, workers having the same employ- 
ment or membership in a religious society, fraterna 
association, or trade-union. This requirement 
makes it possible for the members to know on 
another and therefore to be able to judge tly 
trustworthiness of those who apply for loans. 

The original funds of a credit union come fron 
$5 to $10 each 
Members are free to subscribe for mon 


the shares subscribed for by the 
members. 
than one share, although each member is entitle 


to but one vote, regardless of share holdings. Th 


dividends are, however, distributed on the basis 


of the total value of shares held by each member 
The credit union therefore serves not only as 
loan agency for those members who are in nee 


of credit, but also as a convenient saving institi- 


tion for other members who can afford to la 
aside small amounts of their income. 

Only moderate rates of interest are charge 
Most frequently the rate is 1 percent per mont! 
sometimes three-fourths, or even one-half of 


percent calculated on the unpaid balance. 4 


credit union can afford to charge such low rate 
because it is operated primarily for the bene 
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jt of all the members and not for profit. It 
also has very small overhead expenditures. Its 
ficers generally serve without pay, and more 
often than not it has no rental to pay except 
perhaps for the use of the equipment required. 
Finally, investigation costs, which constitute a 
very important element in the total expenses of a 
private lending agency, are practically nonexistent. 

The essential characteristics of a credit union 
are thus: 

1. Membership is limited to persons having a 
common bond of occupation or association, such as 
employment in a factory, store, or office, or mem- 
bership in a church or fraternal organization or in a 
comunity and neighborhood group. 


2, A new member must agree to subscribe for 


it least one share, payable in cash or periodic 


nstallments. In addition, he must pay an 


entrance fee —usually 25 cents. 

3. The funds may be loaned to members only. 
The loan must be for provident or productive 
purposes. Generally unsecured loans may not 
exceed $50 in State chartered credit unions and 
$100 in organizations operating under a Federal 
charter. 

4. Interest on loans must not exceed 1 percent 
per month on unpaid balances, inclusive of all 
charges incident to making the loan. 

5. At the annual meeting the members may 
declare a dividend from the net earnings for the 
year, after the operating costs have been deducted 
and a specified proportion has been set aside in the 
reserve fund. Six percent is the maximum annual 
dividend which may be paid to the membership 
of a Federal credit union. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


As in all truly cooperative associations, each 
credit union member has one vote only. Voting 
permitted. The 
managed by a board of directors elected at the 
The directors in turn elect from 


by proxy is not affairs are 
annual meeting. 
their own members the officers, that is, the presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, and treasurer, who 
is also the general manager of the association. 
Upon the treasurer rests the responsibility of 
handling the funds and of keeping records of these 
funds and of all the loans of the organization. He 
must therefore be bonded. 

The treasurer is assisted by a credit committee 
whose function it is to pass upon applications for 
loans. The credit committee investigates the per- 
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sonal integrity of the applicants as well as their 
record as regards the payment of debts, that is, 
their credit rating. It also takes into considera- 
tion the purpose for which the loan is desired and 
has the authority to refuse any loan which it 
regards as not constructive. 

Another very important committee is the super- 
visory committee. It is generally composed of 
three members and has oversight of all the opera- 
tions of the 
charged with the duty of examining the records 


organization. It is specifically 
and the manner in which the functions of the 
various officers are carried out. 

With the exception of the treasurer, no member 
of the board of directors or of the committees 
may be compensated. The treasurer may be paid 
for his work if the organization is so large as to 
require a considerable amount of bookkeeping 


VALUE OF CREDIT UNIONS 


The outstanding value of the credit union lies in 
its cooperative nature. It is not created to pro- 
duce profits, although it does encourage the mem- 
bership to save whenever possible and sees to it 
that returns are made on their savings. Nor is it 
the primary purpose to make borrowing easy or to 
encourage the formation of the borrowing habit. 
A credit union is built on the principle that a 
member can best help himself by associating with 
his fellow workers to help those in the group who 
are in need of financial assistance in times of 
emergency. 

Organized by wage-earning men and women to 
give each other a financial lift when a lift is needed, 
the credit union must be sure that its funds are 
being used to serve such helpful ends. Its loans 
are therefore made ‘‘for provident and productive 
purposes” only. Within these restrictions, loans 
can be made to cover the great majority of pur- 
poses for which an average wage earner would 
want to borrow money. Loans are made for such 
prime necessities as food, clothing, shelter, medical 
and hospital care, or for such other needs as school 
tuition, help to relatives, house repairs, insurance, 
vacation trips, ete. Many members use their 
credit union to clear up an accumulation of old 
debts by making one loan. In some cases credit 
unions are used to enable members to do more 
intelligent buying. Through borrowing to pay 
cash for household equipment, clothing, or an 
automobile, a member can often take advantage of 


“good buys” and effect considerable sav ings. 





Earnings of Workers in Machine Shops and Foundries 


I. Machine Shops The type of product manufactured also has , 
strong influence on the hourly earnings in machine. 
Earnings of all workers in machine-shop indus- shop industries. Tractor-manufacturing plants 
tries averaged 72% cents per hour in the latter were found to have the highest hourly earnings, 
part of 1938 and the early months of 1939. Hours averaging 84 cents per hour. Relatively high 
of work averaged 37.5 per week, and the average earnings were also reported in shops specializing 
weekly earnings amounted to about $27.20. in metal-making machinery, printing machinery 
The predominance of men is the outstanding and machine tools. Plants manufacturing say. 
characteristic of the wage structure in the machine- mill and wood working machinery reported th 
shop industries. Virtually the entire labor force, lowest hourly earnings, averaging 60 cents. 
99 percent, consists of males. The actual working time of all wage earnes 
The large majority of skilled workers is another covered by the survey averaged 37.5 hours pe 
characteristic of this type of industry. Almost week. A somewhat longer workweek was re. 
two out of every five men covered by the Bureau ported for the skilled employees. They averaged 
of Labor Statistics were classified as skilled workers slightly more than 38 hours, as against an averag 
and only one-sixth were unskilled. of 37 hours for semiskilled workers. Unskilled 
These two characteristics and the heavy con- employees averaged nearly 38 hours per week. 
centration of machine-shop industries in the high- As in the case of hourly earnings, the weekly 
wage industrial areas of the United States account earnings varied considerably among the principal 
for the relatively small proportion of workers found occupational groups of workers employed in the 
in the low-wage brackets. Less than 3 percent of different machine-shop industries. The averag 
the workers earned below 40 cents an hour, and for all the workers was $27.20. Among the skilled 
about 23 percent averaged less than 57% cents per occupations, weekly earnings ranged from $27.8 
hour. By contrast, nearly 30 percent of the for blacksmiths to $38.65 for working foremen 
workers studied earned 82! cents or better, and All of the semiskilled occupations averaged ove 
about 9 percent averaged $1 or more an hour. $20 per week, though none earned as much as $30 


Average hours and earnings of workers in machine shops, by industries and skill, 1938-39 





Skilled workers Semiskilled workers Unskilled workers 


Hourly | Weekly Hourly | Weekly 


Hourly | Weekly 


Division of industry 





——- earn- earn- —— earn- earn- — earn- earn- 

: ings ings : ings ings | ings ings 
sini witisteahashtemeniibhial 38.0 80.86% $32.95 37.0 $0.67%| $24.90 $8.0 80.55 $20.8 
Agriculture implements , | 36.0 . 82 29.70 | 34.5 -71%| 24.90) 345 . 5814 20, 05 
Tractors__- 36. 0 . 95 34. 35 36. 0 . 81% 29. 25 | 36. 5 | . 69% 25. 58 
Cranes, dredging, etc 39. 0 .841%| 32.90 38. 5 .6814| 26.45 39.0 | .57% 22. 6 
Machine tools__. 39. 5 . 87% 34. 60 37. 5 . 6615; 25.10 39.5 | .56 22. 10 
Engines, turbines, etc- 37.0 . 85% 31. 65 35. 5 . 67 24. 00 37. 5 . 56 21. O 
Printers’ machinery and equipment- 37. 5 . 97 36. 15 38. 0 .70%| 26.65 39. 5 . 58 22. % 
Pumps and pumping equipment 38. 0 . 804} 30.75 37. 5 . 63 23. 55 38. 5 . 5214 20. If 
Textile machinery and parts | 40.0!) .80 32. 00 38. 5 . 61 23. 55 39. 5 . 48 18. % 
Machine shops- | 39.5 . 84 33. 10 38. 0 .62%! 23. 60 38. 5 .48 | 186 
Paper mill and pulp. machinery 40. 0 . 8144] 32.70 40. 5 .59'2| 24.00 41.0 .51 | 21.0 
Metal working machinery 38. 0 . 92 34. 75 38. 0 . 66%!) 25. 30 37. 5 . 56% 21. 05 
Oil well and refinery machinery 37. 0 . 92 33. 90 38. 0 .67 | 25.40 37.0; .54 | 201 
Conveying and elevating machinery. 37. 5 . 85 32. 05 37. 5 . 63 23. 75 38.0] .52%| 19. 9% 
Mining machinery and equipment- 36. 0 . 80 28. 55 34. ( . 58 19. 65 34.5 . 50 17. li 
Sawmill and wood machinery - - - 41.5 . 70%; 29.15 41.0 544%| 22. 40 41.5 . 43 17. 
Packing, wrapping, etc., manufac- 

ing machinery-_--- -- 41.0 . 8614 35. 55 41.0 . 62 25. 35 41.0 . 48 19. 6 
Food, beverage, and drug pre para- ? 
tion machinery 38. 0 . 79 30. 05 38. 0 56 21. 30 38. 0 . 48 18.3 
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The great majority of the unskilled employees 
averaged about $20 per week. 

The few women employed in machine shops 
were largely engaged in semiskilled jobs, and their 
earnings were restricted to a relatively narrow 
range. They averaged about 51% cents per hour 
and earned $18.35 for a week’s work, which 
averaged 35.5 hours. 


II. Foundries 


Men employed in gray iron foundries during 
the latter part of 1938 and the early months of 
1939 averaged 67 cents per hour and earned $23.45 
for a week of 35 hours. During the same period 
men employed in malleable iron foundries averaged 
69 cents per hour and $24.35 for a workweek which 
averaged 35.5 hours. 

As in the case of machine shops, virtually the 
entire force, more than 99 percent, in both types 
of foundries is made up of men. In gray iron 
foundries about two-fifths (39 percent) were clas- 
sified as skilled workers, 24 percent as semiskilled, 
and 37 percent as unskilled. In malleable iron 
foundries about 36 percent were skilled, 26 percent 
semiskilled, and 38.5 percent unskilled workers. 

About 8 percent of the men employed in gray 
iron foundries had hourly earnings of less than 40 
cents, and nearly 27 percent averaged less than 
52%cents perhour. By contrast, about 24 percent 
averaged 82% cents or better and 9.5 percent 
averaged $1 or better per hour. The skilled 
occupations, with few exceptions, had average 
hourly earnings ranging between 80 and 90 cents. 
Most of the semiskilled occupations earned 
between 54 and 65 cents, while the unskilled jobs 
ranged from 42 to 60% cents per hour. 

In the malleable iron industry less than 1 per- 
cent of the workers covered by the survey averaged 
below 40 cents per hour. Nearly 5 percent of 
those covered by the survey averaged $1 or more 
per hour. Two-thirds of all the men had hourly 
earnings concentrated within the range between 
52% cents and 82% cents perhour. Skilled workers 
averaged 80% cents, with most of the occupational 
averages falling within the narrow range of 75 to 
Semiskilled workers averaged 65% 
cents and unskilled workers 60% cents per hour. 

The geographical location of the plant had a 
decided influence on the average earnings of the 
workers employed in gray iron foundries. Cali- 
fornia and Washington reported an average of 
80% cents per hour for all gray iron foundry em- 


85 cents. 
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ployees, while in Florida, Georgia, and South 
Carolina the average was less than 42 cents per 
hour, and in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
slightly less than 46 cents. In the northern 
States colored workers were found in all skilled 
classifications. In the southern States they were 
confined almost entirely to the unskilled group. 

Most malleable iron foundries, on the other 
hand, are located in the northern States, with 
colored workers scattered through all skilled classi- 
fications. The hourly earnings ranged from 58 
cents as the average for the five States of Delaware, 
Iowa, Minnesota, New Hampshire, and West Vir- 
ginia to 74% cents for Wisconsin. 


Average hourly earnings in selected occupations, 
1938-39 





Foundry and occupation Hourly Weekly 
: earnings | earnings 
Gray iron foundries 
Skilled workers 
Core makers - $0. 84% $29. 25 
Molders, hand, bench_ . 79% 25. 85 
Molders, hand, floor _ _. oe i 26. 55 
Molders, machine -- - - - .84 | 28. 75 
Patternmakers, wood __ . 89% 33. 50 
Semiskilled workers 
Apprentices, foundry _-_- 54 | 18. 85 
Chippers - - - - . 59 20. 50 
Crane operators - . 644 23. 15 
Cupola tenders -- 64 | 23. 10 
Molders, machine . oe 25. 25 
Unskilled workers 
Cupola chargers 54 18. 35 
Grinders, rough - - aal . 57% | 20. 35 
Laborers, foundry - - - . 49% 17. 10 
Sand blasters _ _ - . 59 21. 40 
Shake-out men .58 | 18. 95 
Malleable iron foundries | 
Skilled workers 
Core makers _ - . 75% 26. 35 
Molders, hand, bench .76 | 23. 90 
Molders, machine___- . 86 29. 90 
Semiskilled workers | 
Annealers___ re . 66% 24. 75 
Chippers - - - - - - - sancl . 65% | 23. 70 
Inspectors and testers . 61% | 22. 90 
Unskilled workers | 
Grinders, rough -- ~~ --- ; webu . 66 23. 35 
Laborers, foundry _ ___-- ae . $7 19. 05 
Shake-out men________ ES . 68 23. 10 









Earnings of Workers Employed in the Women’s and 
Children’s Apparel Industry 
JEAN C. BROWN 


U. S. Women’s Bureau 


Approximately 27 out of every 100 wage earners 
employed in manufacturing women’s and _ chil- 
dren’s apparel were slated for an increase in their 
wages on July 15, 1940, when the 35-cent mini- 
mum rate recommended by the Apparel Industrial 
Committee and approved by the Wage and Hour 
Administration went into effect. This minimum 
rate was based largely upon the results of a survey 
by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor made at the request of the 
Wage and Hour Division. The survey covered 
142,000 out of a total of 216,000 workers em- 
ployed in the manufacture of women’s and chil- 
dren’s apparel. It found that 
37,000 workers, or 27 percent of those covered by 


approximately 


the survey, were earning less than 35 cents an 
hour in the spring of 1939.! 

The number of workers affected by the 35-cent 
minimum wage varied greatly with the type of 
product manufactured, with the locality of the 
plant, and with the extent of union organization 
among workers. For instance, in the branch 
specializing in the manufacture of dresses sold 
wholesale in units, only 8 percent of the employees 
were found to earn less than 35 cents per hour in 
contrast with 50 percent of the workers engaged 
in the manufacture of dresses which are sold 
wholesale by the dozen. 

Though by far the largest apparel-manufactur- 
ing center, with more than a third of all the workers 
covered by the survey, the city of New York 
reported only 7.3 percent as earning less than 35 
On the other hand, Virginia and 
Tennessee, each employing a comparatively small 


cents an hour. 


number of workers, reported about 9 out of every 
10 workers earning less than 35 cents an hour at 
the time of the survey. Forty-one percent of 
the 27,100 wage earners on women’s and children’s 
apparel in Pennsylvania and nearly 37 percent of 
the 29,380 employed in New Jersey were also 
found earning below the minimum rate of 35 
cents an hour. 

1 For more details see Earnings in the Women's and Children’s Apparel 
Industry in the Spring of 1939, Bull. 175 of the U. S. Women’s Bureau 
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It is significant to note that the locality and 
the branch of industry with the smallest per. 
centage of wage earners earning less than 35 cents 
coincides with the largest percentage of worker 
organized in labor unions. This is particular) 
true of the city of New York, where the manv- 
facture of dresses sold wholesale by the unit and 
of blouses is largely concentrated. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INDUSTRY 
The making of clothing has always been 


Traditionally they cut and seamed 
However, with 


woman’s job 
and hemmed in their own homes. 
the perfecting of power machinery for efficient 
clothing production and the heavy 
demand for cheaper ready-made garments, increas- 


consumer 


ingly large numbers of women have gone to work 
in clothing shops and factories. 

For years afflicted with the seourge of sweat 
shops the garment industry through — strong 
unionization and the protection of labor laws, has 
been so changed that today it offers relativels 
high wages and short hours. In isolated planis 
throughout the country, particularly in certai 
branches and even in certain localities, conditions 
still are substandard. In general, however, the 
industry probably was not greatly affected by the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act that 
went into effect in October of 1938 or by the in- 
creased rates and lowered hours that becam 
effective in October of 1939-—the first. providing for 
all workers in interstate commerce minimum rat 
of 25 cents an hour and a 44-hour week, and th 
second providing for 30 cents an hour and a 42- 
hour week. 

In the spring of 1939, the Industry Committe 
for the Women’s Apparel Industry appointed by 
the Wage and Hour Administrator requested that 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labo 
survey six branches of the women’s and children’s 
apparel industry. The object of the survey was 
to secure facts upon which wage determinations 
for each branch of the industry could be based. 

The study included two branches of the women’ 
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dress industry: dresses wholesaling by the unit 
and dresses wholesaling by the dozen. In the 
first case dresses are styled for street or dress wear 
and are sold as individual garments. In making 
them the tendeney is to employ skilled operators 
who can produce the whole dress. In the second 
case the products comprise sportswear, service 
miforms, aprons, and such dresses as are whole- 
saled by the dozen and the manufacturing proc- 
esses generally are divided among many workers. 
Other branches of the apparel industry covered 
were women’s blouses, children’s and infants’ outer 
wear, corsets and allied garments, and women’s 
and children’s underwear and nightwear 

The total number of firms for which pay-roll 
data were secured amounted to almost half of all 
the firms and about 65 percent of the workers in 
the women’s and children’s apparel industry. 
The firms included were located in 22 States and 
employed over 140,000 workers, of whom 85 percent 


were women. 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The wage data cover a period of steady opera- 
tion and are not typical of conditions throughout 
the year. Earnings are much lower during dull 
seasons When factories have a smaller volume of 
work and may even shut down for several weeks. 

New York City had the highest average hourly 
earnings for all employees included, 77 cents an 
hur. In Connecticut, California, and Chicago 
the average hourly earnings were about 50 cents. 
At a relatively low level, with averages below 35 
cents at the time of the survey, were Utah, Texas, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Arkansas and Kentucky. 

Though it has not always been possible to make 
comparisons in the same area, earnings of union 
workers generally were higher than those of 
nonunion workers. For example, in the women’s 
init-priced-dress field, union workers in New 
Jersey, New York City, Up-State New York, and 
lllinois averaged from 28 to 33'$ cents an hour 
inore than the employees in the unorganized shops. 
The average pay in underwear and night-wear 
factories in New York and in Ohio were respee- 
tively 17 cents and 14 cents an hour more for the 
union wage earner than for the worker in non- 
union plants in the same areas. 

In women’s blouses, earnings in the union plants 
greatly exceeded those in the nonunion plants. 
For instance, in Pennsylvania the average earnings 
of union employees were 17 cents an hour higher, 
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and in California wage earners under union agree- 
ments averaged 12 cents an hour more than the 
unorganized workers in the industry. 

Highest average hourly earnings for all em- 
ployees in the apparel industry were in the unit- 
priced-dress branch, where about nine-tenths of 
the wage earners included worked under union 
Over four-fifths of the firms in this 
branch are in New York, New Jersey, and Con- 


contracts. 


necticut. The average hourly earnings of the 
entire group of employees were just over 78 cents, 
but about one-fourth of the workers averaged as 
much as $1 an hour and one-sixth between 80 
cents and $1. 
Wide differences in hourly earnings were found 
among the States. The extremes were Texas with 
32 cents and New York City with 90 cents. 


Weekly earnings averaged $25.56. 


The making of women’s blouses was the next 
most remunerative branch of the apparel industry 
in the busy season. Here too about nine-tenths 
of the employees were in union plants. The 
blouse industry is centered in New York and 
Pennsylvania. The average hourly earnings of 
the entire group was 53 cents. Weekly earnings 
averaged $18.35. Again there were wide differ- 
ences in earnings among the States, but relatively 
few workers earned less than 30 cents an hour. 

Third in order of average hourly earnings was 
Plants 


in 10 States were covered, and on the basis of 


the corset and allied-garments industry. 


number of workers employed, the leading States 
were New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Illinois. 
proportion of the workers were organized in the 


In this branch of apparel only a small 
spring of 1939. 

Hourly 
cents and weekly earnings averaged $17.90. The 


~arnings averaged slightly over 46 
highest earnings according to area were 54'4 cents 
in New York City and 50% cents in Chicago. 
Earnings ranged downward to 38's cents in Penn- 
sylvania and a low of 38 cents in Illinois (outside 
Almost 10 


percent of the workers in this industry earned less 


of Chicago) and Indiana combined. 
than 30 cents an hour. Workers with such earn- 
ings were found largely in Up-State New York, 
and in Illinois and Indiana, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts. 

A generally similar pattern of earnings prevailed 
in the underwear and nightwear and the children’s 
and infants’ outerwear branches. Hourly earn- 
ings in both branches were around 41% cents, and 
weekly earnings averaged $15.55 in children’s and 
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infants’ outerwear and $15.30 in underwear and 
nightwear. Considerably over half of the chil- 
dren’s and infants’ outerwear firms were union 
shops, as were a majority of the underwear and 
nightwear firms. 

The lowest average hourly earnings found in 
any apparel branch covered by the study were in 
the production of dresses wholesaling by the 
dozen. In this field union organization has taken 
place only in recent years, and slightly more than 
one-third of the firms scheduled had union shops. 


Average hourly earnings were 38! cents and ave 


age weekly earnings $14.65. 

Wide differences in average hourly earnings 
were shown in the various areas, ranging froy 
nearly 28 cents in Virginia and 28% cents in Tep. 
nessee to 46 cents in VPiuladelphia and 471) cents 
in New York City. 
fourths of all experienced workers earned unde 


In Virginia nearly three. 


27's cents an hour and 85 percent earned wider 3 
cents, and in Tennessee 65 percent earned unde 
27} cents and 79 percent under 30 cents. 


Business Profits and Losses First Six Months of 1940 


Largely as a result of the war abroad and the 
rearmament program within the United States, 
profits of many companies rose markedly during 
the first half of 1940, particularly in aviation, 
machinery, and steel industries. The cutting off 
of the supply of Scandanavian woodpulp and paper 
expanded the demand for domestic production and 
resulted in larger profits to a number of American 
products. 


manufacturers of paper and 


Motion picture companies, on the other hand, 


paper 


reported large reductions in foreign revenues. 

Net profits of a cross section of American busi- 
ness including 857 manufacturing, mercantile, and 
public utility companies were about 50 percent 
higher in the first half of 1940 than in the same 
period of 1939. Data tabulated by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York show that the profits 
of these 857 companies totaled $1,220,000,000 in 
the first half of this vear. 

Most of the corporations included in the sample 
reported larger earnings this year than a year ago. 
The outstanding gains occurred in railroad equip- 
Profits 
for the first 6 months for each of these groups were 


ment, paper and pulp, and steel groups. 


from four to five times as large as in the first 6 
months of 1939. 
companies covered by the study more than doubled 
their 1939 
rubber groups, on the other hand, had slightly 


The aviation and machine-tool 


profits. Household-equipment and 

lower profits than in the first half of 1939. 
Aviation, and paper products, 

telephone, and 


fc od, paper 


cigars, publie utilities reported 
larger profits this year than in the first 6 months 
of 1937. The loss of $12,000,000 by class I rail- 


roads for the first half of 1940 was a substantially 
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smaller deficit than reported for the comparabk 
periods of the 2 preceding years. 


Net profits and losses! 








Num- 6 months of 
Corporation groups ber of 
com- 
panies 1939 O4 
Million 
dolla 
Total S57 803. 7 1, 220 
Advertising, printing, and pub- 
lishing 8 6. 7 7 
Automobiles iS | 1235.2 149 
Automobile parts and acces- 
sories 12 21.7 37.2 
Aviation 13 11.5 25 
Building supplies ai 67.1 27 
Chemicals and drugs 38 71.3 4 
Containers (metal and glass 5 3.4 3.8 
Electrical equipment 21 27. 6 sf 
Food products 13 76. 1 79 
Household equipment 20 9. 9 9.7 
Leather and shoes 6 3.9 3 
Machinery and tools 64 18. 2 37 
Mining 12 60. 4 95 
Motion pictures 9 21.8 22 
Office equipment 8 7% 9.7 
Paper and pulp 22 1.6 18.4 
Petroleum 34 62.8 109. 5 
Publie utilities (net income 68 141.2 152 
tailroads, class I (net income 137 90. 0 12 
tailroad equipment 14 3. 6 17 
Retail trade 25 29. 5 33 
tubber and tires 9 16. 1 13 
Steel 3S 25. 1 oS. 8 
Telephone (net operating in- 
come 94 117. 3 124 
Textiles and appare! 23 7.5 11 
Tobacco (cigars 1 1.2 I 
Miscellaneous 23 19 3 
1(—) indicates losses 
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nave Business and Economic Conditions in August 1940 























earnings National Income.—-The Department of Com- Building Construction.—The value of building 
ing from | merce estimates the August income payments in permits issued m 2,137 cities in August aggregated 
; in Ten. B the United States at nearly 5.8 billion dollars. nearly $244,000,000. This compares with approxi- 
7's cents § For the first 8 months of this year income pay- mately $238,000,000 in permits for construc- 
V three. § ments totaled 47.4 billion dollars, or about 5 per- tion work issued in the preceding month and 
“1 under J cent more than in the same period of 1939. $194,870,000 in August of last year. 
under 3 Farm Income.—The cash income of farmers from Electric Power.—Slightly more than 12,200 
“1 under § the sale of products and from Government pay- million kilowatt-hours of electricity were produced 
ments aggregated $738,000,000 in August. This in August. In July output totaled 11,855 million 
ompares with $708,000,000 in the preceding kilowatt-hours, and in August 1939 about 11,056 
nonth and $717,000,000 in August of last year. million kilowatt-hours. 
Automobiles. Production of passenger cars and Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class 1 rail- 
40 iuecks in August was at low ebb because of the roads hauled on the average 743,700 cars of freight 

hange-over to new models. About 75,900 units per week in August. This compares with 706,400 
were assembled, compared with 231,700 in the cars per week loaded in July and 677,500 cars per 

nparable @ preceding month, and 99,900 in August 1939. week in August a year ago. 

Bituminous Coal.—-Nearly 39,250,000 tons of Steel—Production of steel ingots in August 
yituminous coal were mined in August—3,160,000 totaled 6,033,000 tons—438,000 tons more than 
ions more than in July and 4,220,000 tons more in the preceding month and nearly 1,800,000 tons 

Ane than in August 1939. more than in August of last year. 
198 Trend of Industrial Production 
Ons 0 Steel production rose further in August, and The total volume of industrial production 
Mars vw the month as a whole mills averaged 90 per- moved upward in August and reached its highest 
entofcapacity. Most branches of the machinery point since December 1939. It was about 20 
1, 220 ndustry also continued to expand, and greater percent higher than in August of last year. Based 
clivity was reported in aircraft factories and on 1935-39 average as 100, the revised Federal 
i shipyards. Textile mills were busier than at Reserve Board’s index was 123 in August as 
- ny time since last January. against 121 in July and 104 in August 1939. 
95 § Industrial Production 
oF | 
O43 Adjusted Index PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ft 1935-39— 100 . ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL. VARIATION . 
19. 160 r ’ = — ’ — 160 
97 1940 
3 August 123 
37. July 12] 140 40 
> | fp lune 121 
“o7 fe May ) 
Ma te nm «6 " 
10%5 9 March 112 
- ‘ February 116 100 Pon ¥ _ 
17. January 122 VV 
13 ) 1939 al }= 
95. 8 December 126 
124.4 November 124 60 160 
11.6 fg Vetober 121 
Septembe 113 
; August 104 40 '"j923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 “ 
ee men ae Comams w LesD anes out venstm, sussne Goat 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in August 1940 


Over 430,000 workers were added to the pay 
August. 
This susbtantial increase over the month interval 


rolls of nonagricultural industries in 
brought the August employment level for all in- 
dustries except agriculture to nearly 36,000,000, a 
gain of 1,130,000 compared with August of last 
Vvear. 

The expansion in industries manufacturing ma- 
terials for national defense continued to dominate 
the employment picture. The number of wage 
earners at work in shipbuilding, aircraft, engines, 
aluminum manufacturing, machine tools, and ex- 
Other 
gains in employment in industries stimulated di- 
rectly or indirectly by war orders included in- 


plosives reached new high levels in August. 


creases of 12,600 in steel, 10,500 in sawmills, and 
9,900 in foundries and machine shops. 

Canning and preserving firms hired 60,700 ad- 
ditional wage earners to meet seasonal needs, and 
women’s clothing factories recorded a seasonal gain 
Automobiles and auto- 
21,800 


workers as production of new models got under 


in employment of 33,500. 
mobile parts expanded their forces by 
way. Altogether 75 of the 90 manufacturing in- 
dustries regularly surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics reported increased employment and § 
reported larger pay rolls in August. 


In addition to the widespread gain in facton 
employment, Federal and private constructio, 
projects provided work for 40,000 more y rkers 


Transportation and public utilities added aboy 
17,000 employees to their pay rolls, and tmining 
industries added 8,000. 
State, 
50,000. 
seasonal gain in employment, but retail stores eyy. 
tailed their forces slightly. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment in Feder 


and local government services rose }y 


Wholesale trade firms reported a sm; 


E-mployment.—All durable-goods groups of 

dustries reported a larger labor force in August 
The gains over the month interval ranged fro 
6,300 in stone, clay, and glass and 17,100 in non- 


ferrous metals to 32,700 in transportation equ 
ment and 39,400 in iron and steel. 

The August 1940 level of employment in du 
manufacturing nearly 600,00 


able-goods was 


higher than in August 1939. Outstanding among 
the increases over the year interval were employ- 


ment gains of nearly 200,000 in machinery mar 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


[August 1940, July 


1940, and August 1939] 








Number of workers employed Amount of weekly pay roll 
Industry 
August 1 August . / 
1940 ! July 1940 1939 August 1940! July 1940 Ausus \ 
All industries 8,168,200 7,857,500 7, 599,200 | $196,770,000 $183,169,000 $170, 268, 00 
Durable-qoods group 3, 827,600 | 3,682,500 | 3. 231,700 105. 130. 000 96, 239, 000 S]. 3 
Iron and steel 987, 100 947, 700 824, 000 28, §75, 000 26, 531, 000 92 374, 0 
Machinery 1, 056, 400 1, O28, 200 856, 900 31, 355, 000 29, 948, 000 23. 096, 00 
Transportation equipment 582, 800 650, 100 124, 000 19, 335, 000 16, 564, 000 13. 482, 00 
Nonferrous metals 283, SOO 266, 700 236, 100 7, 672, 000 6, 945, 000 5. 822. 00 
Lumber 642, 400 620, 200 625, 300 12, 409, 000 11, 116, 000 11. 513, 00 
Stone, clay, glass 295. 800 289, 500 282. 900 6, 795, 000 6, 335, 000 6, 354, 00 
Vondurable -goods groups t, 340, 600 1, 175, 000 4, 367, 500 91, 640, 000 S86, 930, 000 S88, 645, | 
Textiles 1, 627, 700 1, 539, 400 1, 682, 100 27, 626, 000 24, 619, 000 27. OOS, 
Leather 297, 900 296, 400 325, 700 5, 396, 000 5, 340, 000 5, 912, Ot 
Food 958, 800 900, 500 977, 100 20, 950, 000 19, 932, 000 20. 495, Of 
Tobacco 89, 400 86, 400 92, 200 1, 402, 000 1, 387, 000 1, 396, 0 
Paper and printing 610, 600 | 609, 400 588, 700 16, 462. 000 16, 528, 000 15. 408, 00 
Chemicals 395, 800 393, 200 361, 900 11, 187, 000 11, 060, 000 9, S64, 0 
tubber 115, 000 112, 100 110, 900 3, 129, 000 2, 955, 000 2, 993, 00 
Unelassified 245, 400 237, 600 228, 900 5, 488, 000 5, 109, 000 1, 669, 0 
! Preliminary. 2 Revised 
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iron and steel, 158,800 in 
approximately 


163,100 in 
equipment, 


facturing, 
ransportation and 
48,000 in nonferrous metals. 

Weekly Pay Rolls.—Larger weekly pay rolls were 
reported by all durable-goods groups of manufac- 
wring industries in August. The combined in- 
rease aggregated nearly $8,900,000 per week. 
Over the 12-month period August 1939 to 
August 1940, weekly pay rolls in durable-goods 
manufacturing advanced $23,500,000. The in- 
creases amounted to $8,259,000 in machinery man- 
ufacturing, $6,501,000 in iron and steel, $5,853,000 
in transportation equipment, $1,850,000 in non- 
ferrous metals, $896,000 in lumber, and $441,000 
nstone, clay, and glass. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment. Outstanding among the August 
employment in 
manufacturing were gains of 88,300 in textiles and 


increases in nondurable-goods 


58,300 in foodstuffs. These large gains combined 


with small increases in the remaining nondurable- 


goods groups resulted in a rise in employment ol 
165,600 for all groups combined. 

Fewer workers, however, had jobs in nondur- 
able-goods industries this August than in the same 
month a year ago. The textile, leather, food, and 
tobacco groups reported net declines in employ- 
ment over the year interval. These 
were more than sufficient to offset gains in paper 


reductions 


and printing, chemicals, rubber, and the unclassi- 
fied industries. 

Weekly Pay Rolls.—With the exception of paper 
and printing, all nondurable-goods groups of in- 
dustries reported larger weekly pay rolls in August 
than in the preceding month. The largest gains 
were $3,007,000 in textiles and $1,018,000 in food- 
stuffs. 

Textiles and leather reported slightly smaller 
total weekly wage payments this August than in 
All the other nondurable- 
goods groups of industries 
the 

all 


August a year ago. 
more in 
the 


Wis 


paid out 


weekly wages and net increase over 


12-month period for 
nearly $3,000,000. 


groups combined 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics factory employ- 
wnt index rose 4 percent in August. This brought 


the level of employment in manufacturing indus- 


Total weekly wage payments to employed fac 
tory workers rose 7.5 percent between the middle 
of July and the middle of August. They were 15.6 





















tres 7.5 percent higher than in August 1939. percent higher than in August of last vear. The 
The index shows that for every 1,000 workers B. L. S. pay-roll index was 103.7 in August, 
mployed in 1923-25, 1,035 had factory jobs in 96.5 in the preceding month, 89.7 in August 
\ugust, 995 in July, and 963 in August 1939. 1939, and 100 for the 3 vears 1923-25 
Factory Employment 
Index EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1923-25 = 100 yor ______ 1923-25100 *0 
1940 
August 1103. 5 120 2 
July 99. 5 
June 99. 4 ] EMPLOYMENT 
oo “ 
May 99. 0 a ‘oe i" 
April 99. 6 
Mareh 100. 8 ee ‘ 
February 101. 4 
Januar. 101. 4 PAY ROLLS 
60} 60 
1839 C 
December 104. 1 
November 103. 8 7 P 
October 103. 6 
Septen Der . 100 2 
20+ 
August OK. B “se ° , 92 J Spe ° 976 ] ore ere *) *s 5 oss ose 5 oe J 4 . « 
P mary. 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Kmployment in manufacturing industries aver- 
This 


was an inerease of about 1 hour in the average 


aged nearly 38's hours per week in August. 


workweek compared with the preceding month. 
Average hourly earnings of slightly more than 
67'5 cents were about the same as in July but 3 


The 


weekly wage income of factory workers in August 


cents an hour higher than in August 1939. 
averaged $26.10—approximately 85 cents per week 
more than in July and $1.85 per week more than 
in August of last year. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in August 1940 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
$1.0 in foundries and machine shops 
40.0 in sawmills 
39.0 in automobiles. 
38.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
38.0 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings (in cents): 
95.5 in automobiles. 
85.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
73.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
55.5 in brick manufacturing. 
49.5 in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings 
$37.05 in automobiles 
$32.25 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$30.10 in foundries and machine shops 
$21.35 in brick manufacturing. 
$19.80 in sawmills. 


Vondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours 
40.5 in paper and pulp 
10.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
36.0 in petroleum refining. 
35.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
33.0 in tires and inner tubes. 

Hourly 


97.5 in petroleum refining. 


earnings (in cents): 


96.0 in tires and inner tubes. 

69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

65.0 in paper and pulp 

41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 

$34.95 in petroleum refining. 

$31.65 in tires and inner tubes. 

$27.55 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

$26.15 in paper and pulp. 

$14.65 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hou; 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industrie; 





Retail trade 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Whole sale trade 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Bituminous coal 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Metal mining 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Tele phone and tele 
graph 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Power and light 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Street railways and 
IUSSES 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 
TTotels 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Laundri« 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Dyeing and cleaning 
kmployment- 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 


Increase or 


— 


CCTC ASE 


igust 
139 t 
igust 
1940 


1s: 
30. 4 


10.2 





Preliminary ? Not ay 


August July 
1940 ! 1940 to 
August 
1940 
Percent 
3, 385, 300 0.8 
$71, 264, 000 1. 6 
43. 0 3) 
SO. 55 me 
$21. 55 8 
1, 444, 500 +. 9 
$45, 557, 000 1.5 
$1.5 6 
$0. 73 1. 0 
$30. 25 .4 
397, 200 2. 0 
$9, 208, 000 10.8 
28. 5 7. 6 
$0. 8S +.2 
$25. 35 8. 6 
78, 700 7 
$2, 266, 000 8.5 
11.5 +6. 7 
$0. 73 +. 9 
$30. 10 +7.7 
396, 300 2 
S12, 718, 000 .o 
39. 5 l 
SO. SO 4 
$31. 45 oe 
254, 900 7 
$8, 960, 000 LF 
10. 5 2. I 
SO. S7 1. 6 
$35. 30 1.0 
191, 900 
$6, 545, 000 1 
16. 0 mm 
$0. 72 l 
$33. 75 } 
264, 400 3 
54, 012, 000 i 
16. 5 2 
80. 33 } 
S15. 45 2a 
237, 600 3 
$3, 944, 000 7 
13. 0 ;4 
$0. 42 l 
S18. 00 3 
62, 100 2. I 
S1, 126, 000 2. 4 
42. 5 +. 4 
SO. 48 5 
$20. 05 j 
ailatole No change 
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What Happened to Prices in August 1940 


Wholesale Prices. The August level of wholesale 
commodity prices declined slightly but remained 
about 3 percent higher than in August of last year. 
Based on average costs in 1926 as 100, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics wholesale price index stood at 
77.4 this August as against 77.7 in the preceding 
month and 75.0 in August a year ago. 


Index of wholesale pr ices 





1926= 100 Increase 


or 
decrease 
) 
Item \ 
August August a 
y 939 etiege 
1940 193 August 
1940 
Index Index Percent 
Al] commodities— 77.4 75. 0 _ 2 
Farm products 65. 6 61.0 7.5 
Raw materials _ 69.8 66. 5 5.0 
Semimanufactured goods 77. 0 74.5 3. 4 
Finished products S|. 0 79. 1 2.4 





Retail Food Prices. 
foods sold at retail in 51 cities in the United States 
declined slightly in August but averaged about 3 
percent more than in August 1939. The retail 
food price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was 96.2 in August, 97.4 in July, 93.5 in August 
1939, and 100 for the 5 vears 1935-39. 


The cost of 54 unportant 


Ave rage retaul food pi ice 8 jor the country asa whole 





Inere Ast or de 
— August crease ), Au- 

1940 gust 1939 to August 

1940 

Cents Cents Percent 
Bread pound 8. 1 0. 3 3.8 
Butter do 34. 1 3. 4 11. 1 
Milk, delivered__quart 12. 6 6 5. 0 
kggs ‘ dozen 23.3 3 9 
Potatoes pec k 30. 9 . 5 10. 2 
Lard pound 9, 2 7 7.2 
Pork chops do 31.5 6 1.9 
Round steak do 38. 6 2.2 6. 0 
Sugar 10 pounds 51.3 ! S 
Coffee pound 21.2 1. | ae 





Government Employment and Relief in August 1940 


Work Projects.—No significant change occurred 
in the volume of employment on W. P. A. projects 
in August. The number of persons with jobs 
inder the program of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration aggregated 1,647,000, with 
1,651,000 in July. The total wage income of 
employed W. P. A. 


$94,800,000 in August, as against $95,030,000 in 


compared 
workers amounted to about 


the preceding month. 
Construction Projects Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 


projects in August were: 





mploy- 


Earnings 
ment ung 


Project 


All construction projects 516, 500 ($54, 133, 000 


Regular Federal Government. ap- 
propriations 

Finaneed by Work Projects Ad- 
ministration 70, SOO 2, 770, 000 

Publie Works Administration 58, 300 6, 480, 000 

United States Housing Authority 50, 700 5, 600, 000 
teconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tior 


334, 600 39, 000, 000 


2, 100 283, 000 


bo 
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C.C.C. and N. Y. A——The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps employed 326,200 enrolled workers, 
camp supervisors, and instructors in August at a 
total pay roll of $14,420,000. The out-of-school 
program of the National Youth Administration 
supplied jobs to approximately 240,100 boys and 
girls at a pay roll of nearly $4,780,000. 

General Relief —Reports from 108 urban areas 
to the Social Security Board indicate a slight 
decline in the volume of general relief in August 
Approximately 702,000 families and single persons 
received $20,075,000 in relief payments. 

Federal Service. 
the Federal Government Service in August were 


Employment and earnings in 





kmploy- | 


Service ound 
t 


Executive ! 1, O38, COO $159, 200, 000 





Military 549, 300 38, 400, 000 
Legislative 6, OOO 1, 310, 000 
Judicial. 2, 700 642, 000 

Includes about 138,500 force account, supervisory, and tecl ot 
with a total pay roll of $19,450,000 shown under other classificatior 
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Published under authority of Publie Resolution No 
approved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541 
as amended by section 307, Publie Act 212, 
approved June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 409). 
This publication approved by the Director, Bureau 


the Budget, 


September 18, 1934, as amended February 18, 1935 








